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THE EVOLUTION OF MASTERY. 

HELEN HUSS PARKHURST. 

fpHE history of human progress from its beginnings in 
-*■ a creature barely maintaining itself in a hostile 
world to that creature's latest descendant, a navigator of 
the air, a flyer underseas, is a tale of prolonged warfare 
upon foes visible and invisible, a tale of successive intru- 
sions upon farther and farther reaches of the environment, 
— a stupendous series of masteries. To-day, the foes that 
ringed man round in his first savage den are vanquished, 
but new ones have taken their places; the conflict by which 
from the start he prospered, and for the sake of which he 
developed sinew and cunning, has merely been moved 
farther afield. With the extension of conquest and the 
trampling upon ever vaster and more insidious obstacles 
to his supremacy he has multiplied his aggressions, and 
crashing through the bonds of ancient superstitions has 
flung the challenge of his restless spirit even to the citadels of 
heaven and fastnesses of hell. For it is no longer sufficient 
to count his triumphs in terms of the substantial universe 
of earth and sky and water. The subjugated domain of 
the human will at the present moment of time comprehends 
indeed the multitudinous forces of that universe, but it 
comprehends likewise a realm of laws and ideals possessing 
a range and significance before which the immensities of 
steller spaces shrivel to a point. 

The process of mastery, which among the later generations 
of men has reached these proportions, began with, not man 
himself, but his earliest progenitor. Aggression, destined 
to issue in almost limitless dominion, had its birth in the 
first vague stirrings of vitalized matter in the welter of 
primeval slime. What connections there are between such 
unpurposive stirrings and the finest achievements of civil- 
ized man, what the decisive steps in that most splendid 
of evolutions, it is the purpose of the present inquiry to 
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consider. We shall attempt in the following pages to take 
some account not only of the presumable order of the vari- 
ous stages, but also of the occurrences of primitive fore- 
shadowings of the achievements to come in later genera- 
tions. For it seems probable that the impulse behind the 
youngest triumphs of the race must be traced far back — 
even to the original quickenings in colloidal matter. It 
seems probable that inasmuch as man's inheritance is the 
gift, not of co-ordinate ancestors, but of generations climb- 
ing by steady steps, a full understanding of his more sophis- 
ticated grades of power can come only by unearthing the 
deeper levels of that inheritance. The purpose of the 
present investigation is to study the evolution of mastery 
and the experience of it, but it must be clearly compre- 
hended at the outset that no claim is to be made for con- 
scious purposiveness and self-consciousness in the beings 
initiating that evolution. It is hazardous to attribute 
to man's savage ancestors any awareness of the import of 
their self-assertions. Even to attribute to civilized man 
himself a full sense of the aggressive character of many of 
his most aggressive activities is hazardous. The only 
validity that is claimed for these tentative reflections 
about world-conquest is that of a somewhat fanciful retro- 
spective interpretation of various happenings in terms 
which appear to lend them connection. 

Organic life, then, began with its first movements to 
encroach upon its environment; and for a certain distance 
the widening of its conquests was measured by the course 
of development of the sense-organs. The first instrument 
for detecting and mastering the physical universe was a 
sense of touch. Only that with which an organism came 
into immediate contact could it even apprehend. In the 
beginning its warfare upon the universe was consequently 
restricted to aggressions upon what collided with it. Pre- 
sumably the crude commencements of taste and smell came 
next, mediating, like touch, only the closely proximate. 
For the first time with the achievement of hearing and sight 
did the living creature come into connection with what lay 
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at a distance from the surface of its body, thus extending 
prodigiously the circumference of its empire. Eyes and 
ears may consequently be regarded as tentacles flung out 
by the militant organism to enable it to grasp after things 
at far distances. By their means it contrived to bring with- 
in its reach the treasures of seas and lands, by their means 
to gather at length into its kingdom even the unattainable 
stars. 

Arriving at the level of man we recognize that, whereas 
the later phases of his mastery have involved conquest of 
the superfluous, the earlier fell in a period of struggle for 
the painfully imperative. At first the type of conquest 
was of the simplest — a bare achievement in every case 
of a material object for the satisfaction of a primitive 
instinct, his fierce activities being induced by the blind 
goads of hunger, danger and sex. But though these im- 
pulses were more like mechanisms than conscious desires 
he must have taken delight even then in the manifestation 
of his strength, must have gloried in the experience of 
power over his own body and over other bodies, animal and 
human. The exuberant sense of conquest surely came, then, 
in all the ways in which it still comes, to the child and the 
man alike, in the exhilaration of controlling the muscles, 
in free motions of the limbs, and all the heightened vitality 
of movement over the ground, with the wind in the nostrils 
and breathing deepened and heart-beat accelerated. With- 
out reading into the experiences of primitive man improb- 
able anticipations of future developments, we can suppose 
that physiological manifestations of vitality were always 
definitely pleasureable. In other words, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that intensifications of the rhythmic reflexes, 
accompanying as they did swift motions of the body in 
warfare or in play, contributed to a vague sense of mastery. 
It was a far cry to the sort of awareness of mastery com- 
prehended in esthetic experience which we shall later con- 
sider; but none the less, between the brute intoxication of 
physical conflict and the ecstasy and triumph that is the 
product of man's finest creative activities there is undoubt- 
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edly a relation of direct ancestry. If, then, intensified 
bodily rhythms formed an integral part from the first in 
human self-assertion, the fact will have to be taken into 
account when we consider, the more significant stages of 
the aggrandizement of man's empire. 

As a male in pursuit of his mate, as a carnivorous animal 
preying upon other animals, as a belligerent, bringing terror 
and death to his foes, man prospered by subduing the 
bodies of other living creatures. By sympathetic and 
imitative magic he next thought to extend still farther his 
opportunities for successful aggression. The bodies of his 
fellow-creatures were now, he conceived, under his con- 
trol not merely when within his grasp, but at far distances. 
To possess a lock of their hair, a fragment of their skin, a 
rude image or symbol, was enough to ensure their crippling 
or disease or even death if so he desired. So obstinate was 
this assurance that failure to blast his enemy with the 
impalpable shafts of his magic induced no doubts. In 
intent at least he shattered from afar many a foe who was 
still secure only because the time of discoveries in means 
of distant destruction had not yet come. Armed with his 
ineffectual instruments of magic he was unconsciously 
anticipating a day when he should indeed annihilate his 
brother man without need of becoming visible to him, in 
insidious ways, by weapons of science. 

In a yet further way did he outreach himself. The fate 
of dead men, no less than that of the living, he conceived 
to be within his control. Whether they should, as unquiet 
shadows, haunt the places of their death; whether they 
should remain in an unredeemed state or progress onward 
to better regions; whether they should be subjected to 
insatiable desires or attain peace — all this did man arrogate 
to himself for decision. By performance or by neglect of 
rites, by the utterance or the omission of certain prayers 
he thought to determine the destinies of beings inhabiting 
the kingdom of the dead. Many a man still retains the 
ancient superstition, believing naively that his powers 
extend beyond the threshold of the unseen. Incantations 
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and the muttering of refrains are even yet seriously regarded 
by multitudes as efficacious ways of interfering with spirits 
whose earthly forms have perished. 

But not his fellow creatures only did man by action 
direct and indirect attempt to subjugate. Seasons and har- 
vests, the coming and ceasing of the rain, and the rendering 
the elements propitious, — even the motions of heavenly 
bodies in their orbits — he claimed to have in his possession. 
In this case again it was by ineffectual measures that he 
attempted a conquest which ages later his own descendants 
were destined to accomplish. To try by motions of the 
hands and repetitions of charms to bring about vast altera- 
tions in the visible universe was a pitiful demonstration of 
impotence, but it was, too, an unconscious prophecy of 
future triumphs. After the passing of slow ages of toil 
the race was to increase the productiveness of the earth; 
it was to turn rivers out of their course; and to chain the 
lightning. Not, however, by resort to tricks and charms; 
nor yet by intercession with divinity, though it was thus 
that man at first endeavored to eke out his possessions. 
Not merely to command the physical world directly, but 
also to issue orders to other Beings who should do it for 
him — to cajole, threaten, and wheedle them, naturally 
gave him greater assurance of importance than ever. In 
making gods, man became himself a god. And so deeply 
rooted, so primal, so passionate was his egoism that he 
injected it into the very heart of his submission. 

It is customary to charge to man's fears and to his 
instinct of self-abasement the origination of his religion. 
It may be true that such were its sources; but only an 
obstinate prepossession regarding the exclusive claims of 
the humble virtues could blind one to the truth that, once 
started, religion thrives upon human arrogance. Man's 
original motive for seeking the gods may well have been to 
gain immunity from the consequences of ill-doing; to lessen 
the terror of death; to secure a powerful ally against pain 
and grief and fate. But one of the clear consequences of 
that seeking has been a feeding of his instinct for universal 
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mastery and an inflation of his already swelling egoism. 
Such consequences, moreover, are not to be wondered at. 
To the degree that one can comprehend godhead, one is 
indeed a god; to the degree that one deliberately aligns one- 
self upon the side of the supposed controller of one's 
destiny and offers obeisance, one is no longer the slave 
but the slave's master. This does not mean that even in 
his later religious experience man does not still pass through 
a prehminary state of humiliation in the presence of a 
power before which he is impotent. No less than his most 
savage ancestor he may feel terror-stricken, crushed, by 
a vastness compared with which he is but an atom of dust 
driven by a whirlwind. - The point is that the sense of 
physical nothingness is immediately replaced by realiza- 
tion of mental and spiritual community with the source of 
mind and spirit. The very discrepancy between that un- 
limited and the finite dependent upon it is the measure of 
the triumph with which man can assimilate to himself the 
greatness of the infinite. An understanding of the incom- 
mensurability of the whole and the part sufficient to induce 
prostration in awe and wonder is the only possible con- 
dition for the final starward leap of a spirit renewed in its 
confidence of power to grapple with and vanquish the en- 
tire creation. What is overlooked in the usual appraisal of 
religious humbleness is the relative unimportance of that 
preliminary self-effacement in comparison with the flash 
of exuberant power which follows it. It is only in its 
immediate narrower aspect that the ego is at first dazed 
and humbled. With the breaking down of the barriers 
between its lesser, empirical self, and the unending hier- 
archy of potential larger selves, it exults anew in the 
experience of limitless expansion. 

All this takes place, however, only at the stage of evolu- 
tion where intellectual mastery supplants the purely 
physical. Partly as a supplement to mere strength of muscle 
— a feeble enough instrument at best to carve out his em- 
pire — partly as the next inevitable consequences of the 
forward urge of human ambition, it was the mind which. 
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began to develop out of proportion to limbs and sense- 
organs when man had exhausted the possibilities of these 
for extending his conquests. Thus he commenced to open 
for himself still vaster chances of discovery and compre- 
hension. In the new realm of assertion regarding laws and 
validities these possibilities appeared inexhaustible. He 
began to be aware of the power of his intellect to render 
intelligible the space and time which in a physical way he 
could only partially master. He was now handling things 
so far beyond himself in magnitude and antiquity as to 
dwarf to total insignificance his puny body, doomed to 
early death and chained, temporally and spatially, — a 
foolish, transient spark flaming for a moment. But the 
occasion for self-depreciation was turned into a new 
occasion for arrogance. The ego had transcended now the 
limits of the physical; it was realizing its ability to pass into 
the universe that is outside of space and time and peopled 
with what had no beginnings and can never alter or perish. 
It beheld principles which underlie the very plan of the 
world; traced patterns of which the orbits of comets and 
suns are vanishing copies; tracked to their sources at the 
core of eternal being numbers, with all their powers and 
relations. To grapple thus with things out of all propor- 
tion greater than himself transferred to man some measure 
of greatness of that with which he grappled. Accordingly, 
his intellectual activities, too, Were from the outset irradiated 
with an emotional glow induced by an expansion of the 
ego without limit. It was an experience, as we have seen, 
that had its roots back in the tropical stage of his evolution 
when a physical object, conquerable by brute strength, 
was the adequate stimulus. It was an experience that in 
artistic production and appreciation was to attain its 
final development. That supreme achievement which was 
to bring together a variety of experiences was in its most 
fundamental elements prepared for by far earlier occur- 
rences. For in so far as man took satisfaction in the pro- 
cess of attaining as well as in the object attained he was 
actually anticipating the distant goal of esthetic contem- 
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plation. Correspondingly, the objective correlates of such 
experience, whether things perceived, or things conceived, 
may be entitled the forerunners of esthetic objects proper, 
in which the perceptual and the conceptual merge, giving 
birth to something different from either, called beauty. 

Purely sensuous stimuli and purely intellectual, alike 
possessed the function of ministering to the emotion of 
power, but creations of art proved to be more perfectly 
adapted than either to stimulate and satisfy that emotion. 
It is only natural that this should be. The universe of 
physical things and their laws, though conquerable by 
force and intelligence and to that degree ministrant to the 
demand for empire, is not, so to speak, the supremely 
conquerable. It provides few opportunities for exaggera- 
tions of actual triumph — for illusory magnifications. The 
real universe that constitutes man's bodily and mental 
environment is, in other words, indifferent to him. It will 
not stoop to pander to his pride or to gratify his thirst for 
self-expansion. With the universe of created beauty it is 
different. That universe is no accidental phenomenon, but 
the deliberate product of man, the would-be conqueror of 
the cosmos. The work of art is accordingly fitted, to a 
degree impossible to natural things, to perform its function 
of liberating and intensifying the sense of a boundless 
dominion. By designedly playing upon the peculiarities 
of the psycho-physical make-up, it consequently engenders 
a complex, emotional state which is par excellence the ex- 
pression of the human will to mastery. That state itself 
is nothing less than the exuberant flowering of a growth of 
long incubation — a thing wrought indeed of highly refined 
sensibilities and passions, but having at its heart a brutal 
exaltation such as a beast might feel when it leaps upon its 
prey; or a half-savage god of ancient fable, wielding his 
thunderbolts and feeling the immense globe shiver beneath 
his strength. For though the highest esthetic emotion is a 
blend of two other emotions, one belonging to sensuous, 
the other to intellectual, experience, it is built upon a deep 
foundation of physiological rhythms — rhythms originally 
Vol. XXX.— No. 4 5 
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quickened under the stress of mere bodily combat, and 
thus associated from the first with triumphant physical ag- 
gression. It is by virtue of a shared participation in 
stimulating those rhythms to which psycho-physical life is. 
conformed, that a thing so debrutalized as the lyric mood 
of poetry or song can be said to possess affinities with the 
earliest emotional upheavals of the race, and to share its 
more generic character with such diverse experiences as 
those of mechanical subjugation of natural forces, of reli- 
gion, of romantic love, and of philosophic speculation. To 
what extent, in these various types of experience, it is by 
reinforcement of natural rhythms that gratification of the 
will to mastery occurs is not to our present purpose to 
argue. We must limit our considerations to the general 
thesis that the intrinsic nature of rhythm is to mediate a 
sense of power; and thereafter apply our deductions to the 
materials of esthetic activity. 

Rhythm had from the first been present in the living 
organism both of man and of his brute progenitors. Heart- 
beat and breathing, motions of fins and wings and limbs 
had possessed in common a rhythmic structure. These 
rhythmic activities, moreover, though they were, some of 
them, subject to voluntary control, were normally reflex, 
automatic,, and not even invariably accompanied by 
consciousness. 

Now, in the course of man's advance toward greater 
complexity and greater efficiency he successively acquired 
new reflexes. The achievement of efficiency was indeed 
conditioned by such acquirement. It is only by becoming 
automatic — which means progressing toward unconscious- 
ness — that acts take themselves from the arena of volun- 
tary operation, thus leaving room for more important 
activities. The significant matter about a reflex act — 
after the fact that it is or may be totally unconscious — is 
that it possesses a fluency, accuracy and rapidity foreign 
to acts still under the control of the will. The extension of 
the field of the rhythmic has then a bearing of two kinds, 
diametrically opposed, upon the progress of the will to 
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mastery. On the one hand, in their character of reflexes, 
all rhythmic responses possess precisely the qualifications 
for mediating a conviction of power. What is done with 
maximum assurance and faultlessness is best adapted to 
produce such a conviction. Viewed from this aspect, then, 
rhythmic performances exhibit more promise of inducing 
an illusion of limitless control over one's own body and all 
that surrounds it than does any other type of action of 
which an individual is capable. 

But on the other hand, as the price of such potentiali- 
ties, they contain the seeds of their own annihilation as 
conscious performances. By virtue of their rhythmic form 
they acquire a monotony which unbroken rhythm invari- 
ably generates, and losing their hold upon sensation and 
emotion alike they tend to drop to the level of the uncon- 
scious. Consequently, from this point of view, they would 
seem to be of all acts the least likely to favour a conviction 
of mastery. That conviction surely reaches its fullest 
development not at a low degree of consciousness, but at a 
very high one. 

Now while reflex motor activities involve at once the 
advantages and the disadvantages we have noted, activities 
of the imagination, in exhibiting less capacity for genuinely 
rhythmic structure, escape the defects of automatism but 
at the same time forfeit its merits. It is the triumph of 
art that it succeeds in grafting the symmetry and form of 
the body's cyclic processes upon the spontaneous elan 
of creative thought, thereby qualifying the rhythmic by 
the a-rhythmic, and appropriating the immense resources 
of each. 

Unadulterated rhythm, we have noted, brings in its train 
unconsciousness; but it is by virtue of those very proper- 
ties which make it soporific that it is first of all a stimulant. 
Consisting as it does of repeated identities, spatially or 
temporally displaced, it provides exactly the conditions for 
pulses of triumph. Each phase of the rhythm, being itself 
a recapitulation of past phases, is likewise a prophecy of 
future ones. It furnishes, that is, the ground not only for 
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recognition and anticipation, but in every case, also, for an 
experience of fulfilment. Such alternation of expectancy 
and perfect fruition is quite enough to induce a conviction 
of undetermined reaction — of free and voluntary creation. 
The conviction is of course unfounded; the seeming freedom 
is illusory. It is one of those strange cases of self-deception 
suffered by the human spirit agonizing for self-expansion. 
For in its real essence rhythm is incantation, which is pure 
autocracy. It is imperious, unanswerable, irresistible. It 
bows the will, overshadows the mood, lays its command 
upon the spirit and the body and the blood. It induces 
accelerations and retardations shaped upon its own mould 
which, impalpable as dreams, possesses the rigidity of 
steel bands. And yet, so greedy is the spirit for power, so 
conformed during its entire history and the history of its 
antecedents to the dogmatism of its own demand for 
universal conquest, that it is able to claim and to maintain 
it in the very act of its most complete subjugation. Out 
of the stuff of that subjugation it fabricates a stupendous 
self-assertion. The surges of rhythm that submerge it, 
that hale it on and trample upon it, become, paradoxically, 
the instrument for its further exaltation. Accepting with- 
out reserve the rhythmic pattern, it is not only chained to 
the present pulse, with its ghostly re-echoings of an entire 
ancestry, but compelled to anticipate the succeeding one. 
Thus a compulsory prevision assumes for it the form of 
prophecy, and the actualization of what it foresaw it seems 
to have itself, by a free act of will, accomplished. It appears, 
that is, to decree the very fetters that are laid upon it. 

But expansion of the self dependent upon unadulterated 
rhythm is, as we have noted, a transient thing. Even such 
duration as it possesses issues from an illusory experience. 
Rhythm as employed in art, however, is not of the unadul- 
terated variety. It is rhythm qualified by the a-rhythmic 
sufficiently to render the recognition of the anticipated 
phases a genuine recognition: in other words, not a percep- 
tion of bare identity, but of identity in difference. The 
work of art is distinguished from all objects in the natural 
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world by its perfect balance of two antagonistic principles: 
one, the law of the brute universe, the other, the law of 
the domain of spirit. It partakes of the rhythmic, which is 
incantation and which means for consciousness fluency, 
ease, sureness; but it partakes, also, of that essence of 
things vitalized — a total unpredictibility of variation. We 
appear, indeed, to find in art examples of repetitions as 
unvaried as any the natural world offers. Consider 
regular metre in poetry, regular beat in music; regular dupli- 
cation of similar elements — arches, columns, curves, — in 
architecture; regular returns of abstract or conventionalized 
figures in formal decoration; and of larger span: returns of 
a refrain; periodic recurrences of a theme or a cadence. A 
moment's reflection is sufficient, however, for grasping the 
fact that the imposition of rhythmic form upon any content, 
however meagre, results unavoidably not in repetitions of 
identities, but' in a profusion of dissimilar modifications. 
Temporal rhythm woven into the fabric of sound to pro- 
duce even the simplest of melodies; or imposed upon a 
stream of sensuous images for the production of the least 
elaborated verses, cannot but give rise to a blend of the 
rhythmic and the a-rhythmic. No matter how uniform the 
bare temporal structure of music or poetry, the effect of it 
needs must be an effect of identity in difference, since the 
tones and the words and the images supply endless change 
and variation. Similarly with spatial rhythms as employed 
in the visual arts. Even without recourse to devices for 
varying the rhythms upon which a work of architecture or a 
painting is fashioned, the artist is assured of a degree of 
variety within unity in the finished product. To be an 
imaginative artist at all is to accomplish some measure of 
modification of the elected rhythms by their mingling with 
an unrhythmetized substance. Such natural variety as is 
inherent in the materials with which the artist works may 
moreover be accentuated by proper juxtapositions and 
sequences. Instead of leaving the matter to chance he 
may purposely select, for incorporation of any pattern, 
objects of maximum individuality and most sharply anti- 
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thetical character and meaning. By emphasizing instead 
of slurring the intrinsic differences between major and 
minor key, between the colours of the spectrum and their 
derivatives, between light and shadow, low and high, 
motion and rest, and all the gradations that there are of 
texture and size and quality, the skilful craftsman delib- 
erately increases the element of the a-rhythmic. 

He has, however, scantily demonstrated the full power 
of the principle of variation until he derives his asymme- 
tries from the form as well as from the bare material. It 
is, in other words, irregularity in the very rhythm, balance, 
repetition itself, which constitutes the special and peculiar 
magic of a finely wrought piece of creative imagination. 
The most mediocre artist can, with practice, learn to keep 
perfect time, to cause absolute returns of an element, to 
produce mathematically exact balances and symmetries. 
Only the great artist knows the secrets of the departures, the 
irregularities, the asymmetries. The formulated technique 
of the several arts comprehends some of the laws and 
methods of such intentional deviations from the norm of 
absolute rhythm. The master artist practices methods of 
his own which can never be included in any abstract 
formulation, and of which presumably not even he himself 
is ever exactly aware. 

For a more specific consideration of such practices, it 
will be expedient to limit ourselves to the case of poetry, 
although any one of the other arts would furnish equally 
illuminating illustrations. Even within the field of poetry 
we shall be obliged to confine our discussion to a very few 
of the outstanding instances of our principle. On the 
formal side, the range of possible types of repetition in 
verse includes simple recurrences of a single letter or pair 
of letters for rhyme; alliteration, both initially and within 
words; and the larger units, consisting of recurrent single 
lines or grouped lines for refrain, or of entire stanzas, inter- 
mittently or but once at the close, — besides the wealth of 
rhythmic types, consisting of the various unit combinations 
of stressed and unstressed syllables. Each one of these 
types offers occasion for exercise of ways of departure, — 
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of sublimation of the automatic and reinforcement of the 
free. Let us take, however, as three especially interesting 
phenomena, imperfect rhyme, irregular metre, and climax 
developed out of varying refrain. 

For merely perfect rhyme there is no need of defence and 
no call for condemnation. The complete repetition which 
it involves seems to turn a golden key upon each finished 
line, locking it up with what had gone before, and storing 
it away for union with what shall come after. In its com- 
pleteness it is, like all things recurrent, of the nature of 
magic, of incantation. It soothes the spirit and wafts the 
senses toward unconsciousness, and by the old trick of 
causing anticipation only to yield precisely what the wait- 
ing senses anticipated, it persuades the reader that it was 
he, not the poet, who produced the magic. What then of 
imperfect rhyme, which should, if our principle is correct, 
possess a beauty even exceeding that of the normal and 
regular? The unprejudiced student of the device of imper- 
fect rhyming, as handled by an authority, will have to admit 
that it does, indeed, endow with a strange, added loveliness 
verses otherwise beautiful. The delicate surprize caused 
by failure in complete conformity is aroused in the midst of 
an echo of what the perfect rhyme, if it had come, would 
have been. There is at the same time together in conscious- 
ness the image of the complete and of the incomplete. 
The result is a sense of mastery due to the genuine recogni- 
tion of a return in the midst of a difference. Expectation 
has been defeated, but only for the fraction of a moment, 
for the ear immediately reclaims the seemingly lost sound, 
strange and yet familiar in its new setting. By virtue of the 
strangeness, the rhyme acquires a kind of iridescence, as 
of clear light fallen upon mother-of-pearl, and transformed 
each instant, in tone and tint, by the inconstancy of what it 
illuminates. Consider as a rhyme: 
"... sunlit sea, 

This harp still makes my name its voluntary." 
or again, 

"Heart let her go, for she'll not be converted, 
She is most fair, though she be marble-hearted." 
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To one who has once sensed the seductive imperfection, 
— the exquisite taint, like no merely human falling from 
grace,' — there can never again be need of apology for the 
practice of incomplete rhyming. Still less, with extension 
of one's adventuring among the vagaries of poets' usage, 
is one inclined to wonder at their indulgence in irregulari- 
ties of metre — a thing relatively more frequent, relatively 
more urgent, and correspondingly more notable in its 
effect. It is more urgent since its absence means the un- 
checked sway of rhythms, such as are sought for purposes 
of hypnotic subjugation, with all its emotional power of 
monotony, but also with its grave defects. To rescue 
consciousness from the yoke of such mechanizing forces, 
to give to the senses not an automatic, but a vitalized series 
of pulsations, it is essential to employ the several devices 
for departing from the chosen metre, even while remaining 
subject to its commands. The task and triumph of poetic 
art on its formal side amounts, one might venture to say, 
just to the discovery and practice of intricate and varied 
methods of defying with impunity the laws of accepted 
rhythms. Those rhythms — an underlying monotone of un- 
varied alternations — remain as a deep-toned murmur of 
an orchestral bass; the variations upon it — ever departing 
but ever returning to it, like the tide to the land — con- 
tribute the change, the melody, the unpredictable creation. 

The types of variation differ in their emotional effective- 
ness. There are substitutes of troches for iambs, of iambs 
for troches, and of anapaests or dactyls for either, and 
all serve the same office of injecting into the monotone the 
magic of the unforeseen. Sometimes the check to the on- 
ward flow of regular measure occurs at the commencement 
of a line; sometimes at its close, giving a sudden lilt, an 
upward turn, or a solemn prolongation. Occasionally, the 
wayward substitution intrudes itself into the very heart 
of the verse, spreading faint ripples of unrest backward 
as well as forward, and even infecting succeeding verses 
with a fleeting sense of vague disturbance. It is the intro- 
duction of spondaic measure, that thing rare in English 
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verse, that I want especially to mention. For the effect of 
such metre in the midst of normal iambic or trochaic is 
one of the most arresting in the entire art of poetry. What 
one gets is an experience of a thing poised, and, while 
without sufficient lack of equilibrium in any one direction 
to determine motion, palpitating with a kind of inward 
activity. Because movement is undetermined and the 
possibilities appear infinite, — instead of merely toward the 
dominant rhythm or its reversal, — the emotion induced 
is one of restrained but boundless power. Take, for instance, 
the slowing down, with all its accompanying drowsiness in 

"The savour and shade of old-world pine-forests 
Where the wet hillwinds weep." 

or that succession of spondaic fourth lines, coming as they 
do upon their antecedent triple iambic verses: 

"And no birds sing." 
"And the harvest's done." 
"On the cold hill's side." 

Finally, I would mention the extraordinary cumulative 
effect of climax, which involves the illusion of a progress 
toward some unnameable point of expanding emotion, and 
which is so often mediated by repetition of a refrain qualified 
by slight variations. The heightening comes, in such cases, 
in the rich experience of a return, a reincarnation of some- 
thing known before, yet also exquisitely different. It is, of 
course, only one variety of climax that we have here to do 
with — although without doubt every variety depends in 
the last analysis upon some form of the principle of identity 
in difference. In this type the intensified feeling with which 
one is smitten at the close depends upon a steady progress 
upward from the beginning by the ladder of slowly trans- 
formed refrain. The device which such lyrics exemplify 
is one of the most effective in all the field of poetry. For 
one thing, its scope is very great. The variation is poten- 
tially, at once, a variation of metre, rhyme, meaning, epi- 
thet, and it may comprehend not merely one line, but an 
entire stanza. Moreover, involving a larger unit, it stimu- 
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lates more significant anticipation, and mediates an ampler 
recognition in the midst of surprize. The memory of each 
of us probably treasures especially prized instances of 
what I am describing, but we may note in passing the well- 
recognized one of Swinburne's Itylus, where through the 
series 

"Hast thou forgotten ere I forget?" 
"Till thou remember and I forget." 
"Couldst thou remember and I forget?" 
"Can I remember if thou forget?" 

we reach the climax 

"But the world shall end when I forget." 

Or take again the refrain of what is perhaps Tennyson's 
most flawless lyric 

"She only said, 'My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,' she said; 
She said, 'I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!'" 

which recurs with the just appreciable change: 

"She only said, 'The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,' she said ; 
She said, 'I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!'" 

until we are wrought up to the pitch of the close: 

"Then, said she, 'I am very dreary, 

He will not come,' she said; 

She wept, 'I am aweary, aweary, 

O God, that I were dead!'" 

We started with a general formula: that man reacts to 
all experience in the way of progressively intensified affir- 
mations of himself, of increasingly more arrogant projec- 
tions of his ego upon what is other than the ego, — and that 
formula has now been given its final application. If in its 
less specific character it appeared presumptuous, much 
more so must it in its attempted extension to account for 
the motivation of art and for the constitution of art's fun- 
damental technique. To offer an interpretation of art 
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such as the foregoing, to define esthetic emotion in terms of 
a higher egoism, calling it a triumphant expansion of a 
self vivified physically, sensuously, intellectually, — is, more- 
over, admittedly to run counter to the traditional view of 
its nature. Not egoism, but completeness of impersonality, 
not arrogant self-assertion, but self-forgetfulness, is com- 
monly accounted its essence. Now, that traditional view 
may still be regarded as correct in the emphasis it lays 
upon the esthetic fusion of the subject and the appreciated 
object. Where it needs revision is in its calling the result- 
ant fusion all object, instead of recognizing it to be all per- 
son. It errs, that is, in its conclusion that in esthetic 
contemplation the self is obliterated, whereas rather the 
fact is that the self swallows the universe. The fallacy rests 
upon a too narrow definition similar to that which discred- 
its hedonism as being a theory of a necessarily base criterion 
for the regulation of conduct. Just as pleasure may be 
something far other than a momentary gratification of 
low and selfish desires, — something many dimensional, 
involving distant times and places and unborn generations 
of men, so the self is something of wider circumference 
than the limits of the body and more enduring than its 
physical sensations. It is unfair to define consciousness in 
terms of its lowest denominator of content. Its assimilated 
universe after vision and hearing are achieved is no longer 
bounded by the environment with which it is in immediate 
contact. And after conceptual life has begun that universe 
is no longer even limited to the physical. The self that 
experiences esthetic emotion is a self containing the past 
in memory and the future in anticipation, a self whose 
outer boundaries lie within the region of the invisible. It 
is this self that beauty causes to expand, to exult, to assert 
itself — and that beauty alone can galvanize at every one 
of its levels. 

According to the conception of man and his world which 
has directed these reflections, art is thus exalted to the very 
pinnacle of that hierarchy of objects which functions to 
satisfy the insistent human instinct for self-expansion. It 
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is the open-sesame to man's entire empire over space and 
time. More eloquent than earthly possessions, or perish- 
able hopes, or even joyous adventurings into realms of 
pure thought, it is the persuader to an assured possession 
of such strength, greatness, beauty, glory, power, as the 
spirit of man, in its supreme moments, feels unalterably 
that it is capable of. 
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